laughing steck of the Wabash Vallay, as 
she put it. The Madam Brown eddrass was 
too well known. | don't know how she 
squared things with the Madam. (I'm sure 
you have the facts, but! always thought that 
it was 210, not 206, Norih Second.) 

And then during the same period, while 
scrounging for old 78-rpm jazz records on 
North Second and North Third, ! remember 
seeing several street-level entrances to 
apartments over the junk shops lebaled 
B 3x5 cards that read: “This is a private 

esidence. Do Not Knock." Obviously to try 
E discourage drunks looking for action 

And then for literary sources. John 
Bowers writes about red-light action in 
Terre Haute as part of R&A trips away from 
the harsh discipline of James Jone's writ- 
ing colony in Marshall, Illinois. (In his book 
The Colony.) 

Terre Haute was a great city to grow up 
in. 


Theodore F. Watts 
Arlington, Va. 


Joseph organizing a noon-hour trip to 
North Second Street so they could show off 
their father's handiwork; a patented brick 
refurbishing process that he had just ap- 
plied to Madam Brown's. It looked like 
mosaic, and of course, garish. 


Atter the war in 1946 | worked at the Tri-. 


bune-Siar irom 5 to 8 each evening answer- 
ing circulation complaints, taking 
classified ads, and weighing and stamping 
the mail. ) remember most of tne fat en- 
velopes went to Bat:on, Barton, Durstina, 
and Osborn.) One Tussday evening that 
summer | received a call from a very irata 
Edith Brown who wanted to. know why her 
ad had stopped running. | knew im- 
mediately who ! was talking to, especially 
when sha read the ad: Rcoms fcr Men, 210 
North Second Street. | didn't have any 
answer and told her to cali Miss Lee (the 
standard name for all classified ad daytime 
people) in the morning. The next day ! 
asked “Miss Lee" and learned that she had 
killad the ad, although it was genuine, 
because she didn't want the paper to be tne 
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Rede | rea e Miss” E Lee یت‎ dE 
excellent threa-part series on Madam 
Brown and Eddie Gosnell courtesy cf some 
fallow ex-Terre Hauteans. 

| have a few tits of red light lore to add. 
Whan I was in Wiley in tne Spring of 1942, I 
remanider my classmates Larry and Jimmy 


Reactions to 
Madame Brown 


On page 6 of this issue, The Spectator has a story about what 
our readers have added to our recent series relating to Madame 
Brown and the old red light district. 

The general reaction to these stores has been most interest- 
ing. Gauging from newsstand sales, the three-part series has been 
one of the most popular of all our issues published in the last five 
years. Each week outsold the previous week's, mainly because we 
made more available to newsstands each time. 

While Madame Brown was certainly popular with our readers, 
she still trails Larry Bird as the most salable cover. 

Most of our reaction has been favorable, both as to the tone 
and accuracy of Frances Hughes’ stories. 

There has been some negative reaction. One reader noted that 
we failed to mention sufficiently the dangers of venereal disease. 
Some others reacted negatively to the implication that Terre Haute 
should capitalize on its “Sin City" reputation, rather than try and 
live it down. š 

Another reader commented "The story and the pictures were 
disgusting . . . We have finally lived down that deplorable era and 
reputation, and are straining every nerve to build up the name of 
our native city. We shall never attain to the title ‘Pride City’ if we 
keep tearing it down and exploiting any bit of juicy scandal for the 
sake of news.” 

While this point of view is appreciated, our feeling is that Terre 
Haute has grown far enough away from the era of open prostitution 
and gambling that it can now be discussed openly. Terre Haute 
probably never deserved to be called “Sin City;" certainly we don't 
deserve that sobriquet today. 

Prostitution was a big business here. It helped support the 
local economy through some rather lean years. Many of our local 
businesses quietly profited from it. 

That doesn't make it right, nor something we need be proud of, 
but we feel it is a legitimete subject to examine. If it had been 
openly written about at the time, our “Sin City" era may have 
ended quite a few years earlier. 
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Readers add to Madame Brown Era stories 


derby hat half full of gold coins. He alsc 
recalls plenty of fights in the old west end 
"These were the good old days?” he asks 


Naturally, several readers expressed 
nostalgia for the days of open prostitution. 
Raymond Harrod contends that a con- 
trolled prostitution district could help cut 
down crime. He notes that stores about call 
girls in the city indicate a high priced pros- 
titution still exists, but only for the well to 
do. 


Many readers added details of places and 
events. They may be treated more exten- 
sively in future stories. 


prostitutes. He would go down to the “line” 
for early evening appointments, take sam- 
ples with him and take the orders. It was 
very profitable, he said. 

Miller recalls the time thieves broke into 
the Denver Mint and stole sheets of uncut 
$20 and $50 bills. Many of those bills were 
passed in Terre Haute's west end. 

L. H. Mathew, 40 S. 14th St., was a sign 
painter in the city at the time and did work 
for many of the “house” owners, saloons 
and gambling establishments. Later when 
he worked for the old rolling mill he remem- 
bers being a part of a group that played 
craps in the district comina away with a 


The three-part series by Frances E. 
Hughes on the Madame Brown era has 
drawn several letters and calls offering 
recollections of Terre Haute's red light dis- 
trict of the early part of this century. 

Raymond Miller, 1925 Sixth Avenue, who 
sold the Terre Haute Star in the west end 
during the "Roaring 20s," has a number of 
memories, including the economic value of 
prostitution to the city. 

He estimates that prostitution provided 
employment for some 2,000 persons in the 
late 20s, making it Terre Haute's largest in- 
dustry of the time. The madams and the 
prostitutes, he says, purchased automo- 
biles from dealers in the area and 
purchased fine clothing from Wabash 
Avenue merchants. 

Another reader recalls selling shoes to 


[Naney Sherrill - Madame Brown _ 


From: "Elizabeth Asay" <easay@isugw.indstate.edu> 
To: <SPC@vigo.lib.in.us> 

Date: 5/25/2007 9:51:50 AM 

Subject: Madame Brown 


| know you have probably been asked this many times. My father told me 
countless times that his grandfather and she were cousins. Their last 
name was Brown and lived in Illinois on the eastern side. My great-great 
grandfather made ax handles and shipped them by river transportation. 
His father was from Indiana and they later moved to Illinois. 


If you could tell me if you know Edith Brown's fathers name | would 
greatly appreciate it. 


Elizabeth Brown Asay 


| Nan Sherrill - Re: Madame Brown pa PU Proshtutisn Cul J Madame BroenPage 1 | 


From: Nancy Sherrill 

To: Asay, Elizabeth 

Date: 5/29/2007 1:37:01 PM 
Subject: Re: Madame Brown 
Hello, 


It has proven surprisingly difficult to find personal information on Madam Edith Brown. According to an 
article by Frances Hughes that appeared in the 16 June 1979 Saturday Spectator, "Edith was born May 
10, 1874, near Paris Ill. Her father was a farmer. She had one sister who died several years ago in 
Paris." When ۱ checked the 1880 Illinois census, | found a George Brown in Embarrass Township, Edgar 
County IL. He was age 37 and had a 27 year old wife Emaline. They had two daughters--Bertha, age 
three, and Edith, age one. There was also a John F. Brown in Casey, Clark County IL. He was a 28 year 
old druggist with a 28 year old wife Sarah. They had two daughters, seven year old Edith and three year 
old Pearl. Clark County is south of Edgar, so anyone who lived there could be said to be near Paris. 
However, the Clark County John Brown was a druggist, not a farmer. His Edith was the right age. The 
Edgar County George was a farmer, but his Edith was only age one. 

According to the article mentioned above, Edith left home in 1891 to work as a hired girl. However, she 
found the work too hard and the pay too low, and by 1901 she was the madam of a house at 213 Mulberry 
St. The 1900 Terre Haute census lists a 24 year old Edith Brown as a "sporting lady" on North First 
Street. Two other "sporting ladies" lived in the same house. At the same time the 1900 census of Casey, 
Clark County IL, listed a 29 year old Edith Brown in the household of her mother Sarah Brown. It appears 
that the Edgar County Edith must have been the "sporting lady" and must have tried to appear older than 
she actually was. 

Edith Brown married Eddie Gosnell in Hot Springs AR in 1927, and it is possible that the marriage 
license might name her parents. The license should be available from the Garland County AR clerk. 
Edith Brown Gosnell died 31 Oct. 1956 in Sarasota FL. Reportedly she left $5000 to the Terre Haute 
Boys Club in her will. 


Nancy Sherrill 
Genealogy Librarian 


AncestryLibrary.com - Arkansas, County Marriages Index, 1837-1957 Page 1 1 


<>} ancestry lib: 
Arkansas, County Marriages Index, 1837-1957 


Name: George Edwin Gosnell 
Gender: Male 
Age: 47 
Birth Year: abt 1877 
Residence: Terre Haute, Vigo, Indiana 
Spouse's Name: Edith Mae Brown 
Spouse's Gender: Female 
Spouse's Age: 48 
Spouse's Terre Haute, Vigo, Indiana 
Residence: 
Marriage Date: 3 Dec 1924 
Marriage License 3 Dec 1924 
Date: 
Marriage County: Garland 
Event Type: Marriage 


FHLFilm 1955812 
Number: 


Source Information: 

Ancestry.com. Arkansas, County Marriages Index, 1837-1957 [database on-line]. Provo, UT, USA: Ancestry.com 
Operations, Inc., 2011. 

Original data: 


"Arkansas County Marriages, 1838-1957." Index. FamilySearch, Salt Lake City, Utah, 2009, 2011. "Arkansas County 
Marriages, 1838-1957," database, FamilySearch; from Arkansas Courts of Common Pleas and County Clerks. Digital 
images of originals housed at various county courthouses in the State of Arkansas, Marriage records. 


Description: 
This database contains an index extracted from marriage records from Arkansas Courts of Common Pleas and county 
clerks. 


© 2012, The Generations Network, Inc. 


http://search.ancestrylibrary.com/cgi-bin/sse.dll7MS_AdvCB=1&db=FSArkansasMarriag... 11/28/2012 
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This building at 206 North Second Street was the house of Madame Edith Brown for many 


years. After she sold it it continued to be used as a house of ill fame and a boarding house un- 
til it was purchased by the Department of Redevelopment and torn down. This photograph 
was taken in October. 1963, shortly before it was destroyed. 

George Godsey for a boarding and rooming house for three years 
for $22 a month, to be occupied as a boarding house by Jennie 
Bartlett. 

In the abstract, there was a provision that “no lewd or immoral 
practices be allowed thereon. No nails be driven into the walls and 
no waste committed or damage done to the premises and no wood 
or kindling cut on the floors. All glass broken must be replaced by 
the tenant.” It also stated that the owner would not permit any 
manure, garbage, ashes or other offensive matter to accumulate on 
the premises. 

On June 3, 1911, Clark sold the property to John F. Hutchinson 
and his wife, Mattie. It was they who sold it to Edith Brown on 
December 14, 1915. 

The property must have been used as a house of prostitution 
for years before Edith bought it. 

At the time Madam Brown’s opened in 1918, Edith had a 
special man friend, a prominent local furniture store owner, who, it 
is presumed, helped her financially. The house was beautifully fur- 
nished in the best of taste at the time with Oriental rugs, the finest 
of furniture, china, silver, glassware and mirrors. 

The house had 16 rooms, nine upstairs and seven downstairs, 
with two full baths downstairs and one upstairs. There was a music 
room with a grand piano, the Madam's own sitting room, a sitting 
room, living room, dining room and barroom with a bar from the old 
Prairie House, forerunner of the Terre Haute House, on the first 
floor. 

One whole wall of the barroom was covered with a huge mir- 
ror, approximately eight feet high and 12 feet long, surrounded by 
a foot-wide ornate gold frame. This mirror, supposedly made in 
France, had come from the World's Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago in 1893 and was the largest mirror in the world at the time. 

After Edith's death, the mirror was in the Stewart-Carey store 
at Twelfth Street and Wabash Avenue for some time. When Edith 
died, she had not paid the storage on it for several years and it was 
kept for the fees owed. No one seems to know what happened to it. 

A tiffany chandelier from Madam Brown's hangs in a stairway 
at the Rod and Gun Club. 

Even the outside of the building was attractive. There was a 
low, wrought-iron fence around the property, a Tiffany stained 
glass canopy over the entrance door, and a formal garden with a 
bird bath, garden figures, attractive shrubs, and flowers in formal 
arrangement, and an archway covered with vines. The Tiffany 
canopy is currently in the Harold Carson collection of antiques at 
Indiana State University. 

Edith also had a pet cemetery there for she always loved pets, 
especially dogs. She once had a parrot called “Bill.” Some of her 
pets also were buried in a pet cemetery north of Fort Hayden, just 


across the river bridge. Expensive stones were purchased from the 
۲۵۲6۲۲۵ Haute Monument Company for all of these little graves. 


Edith made a lot of money and her benefactor also was very 
generous with her. The man took her to King Lem Inn and the other 
popular places for dinner and always got two of the best seats on 
the aisle for the stage shows at the local theaters. Consquently she 
was well known-to many residents. 

Edith had the first electric car in Terre Haute, and had a 
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"Madame Brown 
had the town's 
fanciest house 


Sp JUN 16 1979 

There was a time when Terre Haute may have deserved 
the title of "Sin City." It wasn't the late 1950s when the Satur- 
day Evening Post decided Terre Haute should be compared 
with the gambling and sex capitals. By that time the Queen 
City of the Wabash was past its vice prime. 

But there was a time when Terre Haute was a wide-open 
town, wide open for pleasure and for profit. No doubt prosti- 
tution existed here since the city's beginning in 1816. But it 
was the Civil War period followed by the beginning of the in- 
dustrial age that saw the city's rapid growth. Vice followed. 

By the early years of the new century, coal mining and 
railroading had turned Terre Haute into a Saturday night 
town. The red light district flourished as the town grew. 

Hundreds of prostitutes plied their trade in the west end, 
the Tenderloin, under the watchful eye of the police who both 
protected the houses and saw that the rules were kept. 

There was one sporting house which stood apart. If any 
form of prostitution can be said to have had "class," it was 
Madame Brown's. 

Her legend lives on in Terre Haute, no doubt roman- 
ticized and glamorized, but worthy of recollection at a time 
when prostitution in an officially-condoned, geographically- 
controlled sense has disappeared. 

Frances E. Hughes has researched the life of Madame 
Brown and has gathered information on the Red Light Dis- 
trict, now long gone. Following is the first of a three-part 
series which she has written. 


First of a series 
By Frances E. Hughes 


Terre Haute had two well-known non-conformists who 
became legends. 

They were Edith Brown and George Edward Gosnell. 

Edith was a Madam in the Red Light District in the West End of 
Terre Haute. Her house became nationally famous. 

"Eddie" was the owner of a roadhouse and later owner of the 
popular private Spring Brook Rod and Gun Club, north of the city. 

In middle age, these two were married. They had much in com- 
mon for they had seen much of the unconventional and tough 
aspects of life. And they both loved money and what it would buy. 

Edith was born May 10, 1874, near Paris, lil. Her father was a 
farmer. She had one sister who died several years ago in Paris. 

In 1891, when she was but 17 years old, Edith came to Terre 
Haute from her father's farm near Paris to become a domestic in a 
private home. ‘‘Hired girls," as they were then called, usually made 
about $3.00 a week, plus board and room. They worked about 12 
hours a day, had one day a week off (usually Thursday) and lived in 
tiny rooms in the attics or backs of the houses where they were 
employed. 

This was not good enough for Edith, who was an ambitious 
young woman. She wanted money. 

How or why Edith started a house of prostitution is not clear. 
Terre Hauteans always heard the story that she had an illegitimate 
child who died when it was young and that was what started her on 
her “career.” Close friends say they never heard that. 


At any rate, Edith Brown became a Madam of a house of pros- ' 


titution at 213 Mulberry Street in 1901 when she was 27 years old. 
She remained in that location for five years, and then from 1906 to 
1916, had a house at 318 Eagle Street. Rules were then made that 
there couldn't be any houses east of Third Street so she then 
purchased a 16-room, two-story yellow brick house at 206 North 
Second Street. 

This house had been deeded to Frank "Buster" Clark, in 1907 
by Meta Marlowe and Richard, her hüsband. Clark rented it to 
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charger in the two-car garage at the house so tne car was always’ 
kept in good shape. Electric cars were usually purchased for weal- 
thy and society women to use in town for shopping, going to par- 
ties and short trips for errands. 

The best was none too good for Edith. She wore beautiful 
clothes and her fingers were covered with diamonds. Her “‘spon- 
sor" provided a Cadillac limousine with liveried chauffeur for her. 
Homer Budd was her chauffeur for many years and later "Red" 
Ferry was her driver. 

During prohibition, Edith ran her own liquor back from Ken- 
tucky for the house in her limousine. She and a friend would sit in 
the back seat, all dressed up and Edith with her pince nez on her 
nose, and be driven by the chauffeur to Kentucky and back with a 
load of "booze" in the trunk. Who would ever expect such a layout 
for a "rum runner?" 

All this was sensational gossip in Terre Haute. Edith also had 
the first radio ever bought here. 

A local man-about-town in those days remembers Madam 
Brown's: “It was a very dignified place -- not bawdy. Everything 
was formal and the girls paraded in beautiful evening gowns. The 
house was attractively furnished in a very formal, controlled setting 
and meticulously clean. Everything was orderly. It was a $5 house 
when others were $1. Drinks were $1 apiece and that was high in 
those days. On some Saturday nights, the house was formal. Men 
had to wear tuxedos and the girls were in evening gowns. Dinner 
and champagne were served, at a beautifully appointed table, and 
the cost was $25." 

Shubert Sebree was in the photography business from 1940 to 
1946 and he remembers going to Brown's to take pictures of the 
girls in dramatic poses before that huge mirror. Some of the girls 
also came to his studio to have their pictures taken. The girls were 
in street attire. They often would order as many as 25 pictures. 

It was presumed that Edith had not broken off with her 
benefactor when she married Eddie Gosnell in 1927 in Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

Edith maintained her house, which for some years had been 
known all over the country with a nation-wide reputation as one of 
the finest houses of prostitution, until 1942 when she went out of 
the business. Because of the war situation and the establishment 
of two defense plants here, Helen Bergune representing the 
Federal Government came here and had a meeting with the down- 
town merchants relative to closing down the Red Light district. 

Edith made her house into apartments then and continued to 
live there. Other houses of prostitution re-opened later and con- 
tinued to flourish until the Department of Redevelopment put an 
end to the Red Light District in 1970. 

Edith Brown was a very shrewd business woman but may have 
given away, spent or misused the money she made, had Eddie 
Gosnell, who was also shrewd, and very careful with money, not 
advised her to be, too, after they married. 

They continued after their marriage to lead more or less sepa- 
rate lives, although they obviously cared for each other. Eddie con- 
tinued to live in his own house near the Club and Edith continued 
living at 206 North Second Street. Edith had a secretary and com- 
panion, Edith "Jean" Bialorucki, a widow from Toledo, live with 
her. She bought a home in Sarasota, Fla., and ultimately lived 
there, joined by Eddie in the Winter. He would return on his birth- 
day June 1. Edith was one of the Madams who took good care of 
the girls in her house. She saw that they had regular medical care, 
that they were helped if they were in trouble, that they got a fair 
deal on their earnings. 

With all her shrewdness and toughness, she was a kind and 
generous woman. Friends said of her, however, that she was 
"stand-offish" and did not have the personality that her husband 
had. 

One of her main interests was the Terre Haute Boys Club, Inc., 
at 220 North Third Street, in her neighborhood. Ted Moore, former 
director, said of her ‘She was a nice lady.” Every year during the 
Great Depression, Edith donated the money for the annual 
Christmas Party for the boys who attended activities at the club. 
Many of the boys in those days were those being reared in that 
neighborhood. 

When it was decided that each Madam donate $25 and each 
prostitute in the houses give $5 when the new gymnasium was built 
at the Boys Club, Edith was one of the first to donate. 

Edith died Oct. 31, 1956, at her home in Sarasota, Fla. In her 
will, she left $5,000 to the Boys Club. 

After her death, the house at 206 North Second Street was sold 
to Frank E. "Mickey" Meharry and his wife, Mary Ann, who, in turn, 
sold it the next year to Dallas Ray Phillips and his wife, Kathleen. 
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Madame Brown as a young woman, left, and shortly before her death in 1956. Both original 
photographs are faded. The photograph of her as a young woman was probably taken about 
the time she went into business locally. 
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This Tiffany glass chandelier originally hung in Madame Brown s house at 206 North Second 


Street. It is now hanging at the Spring Brook Rod and Gun Club north of the city where other 
artifacts are also located. 
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New water supply may be 
on way to nitrate victims 


City water is on its way to northern Vigo County residents whose ground water is 
contaminated by nitrates. and it will be courtesy of CF Industries. according to a letter 
families in the area received early this week from Congressman John Myers. 

Myers letter notes that he has been working with Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy staff and state health officials ever since he learned of the problem and was asked 
for help. He said it now appears that a resolution has been reached. 

According to Myers information. CF will study the problem and devise a solution 
for ground water purging over the long run. Meanwhile, state health authorities are 
compiling a ist of homes affected by the contamination. CF is getting costs for extend- 
ing Terre Haute water to those homes. Myers' letter states that families involved will 
not have to pay for installation of water; their only charge will be regular monthly bills. 

Myers credits Jim Traylor of the state health office for prime assistance in resolv- 
ing the matter 

While Traylor told The Spectator that he hopes plans outlined by Myers will work 
Out, they are not yet definite. "In a meeting with the company in early June. we deter- 
mined which homes have more than 10 ppm nitrate in their water." Traylor said. "We 
are satisfied that all those on the list are affected, and we want to insure that those with 
high concentrations in the future receive the same treatment." 

Traylor emphasized that there is not a written agreement on the proposals at this 
time, although CF's extension of water to the area has been under discussion for some 
time. 
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Eddie Gosnell: „Madame Brown's husband 


Eddie, Teddie and 
Babe pose for a pic- 
ture which was used 
on a novelty ۲ 
(right) to promote the 
Gosnell House, later 
called the Twelve 
Points Hotel. 


EDDIE. TEDDIE & BABE 
GOSNELL HOTEL 
12 Points 
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always carried a gun and also had armed guards with him. He told 
these men, when he taught them how to shoot, "never draw a gun 
unless you mean to use it." 

His new clubhouse for the Rod and Gun Club was a novel one. 
Besides the general large and private rooms, he had a series of 
small rooms all around the building, each with its own outside 
door. The purpose, of course, was that men could take women 
other than their wives there without being seen. 

Although Eddie was broadminded as one would expect him to 
be, he had his own code of ethics. If a man was going to cheat on 
his wife, Eddie didn'tthink he should do it in public and embarrass 
her. He never permitted any prostitutes or call girls to solicit in his 
place, and if a man came there in a private room with a woman 
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In the first dà Ed of the Bien ce century, Terre Haute 


was a boom town, a workingman’s town. Prostitution and 
gambling were a part of that, as was bootlegging during the 
Prohibition era. 

Last week, The Spectator told the story of Madame 
Brown, a Terre Haute legend. Her husband was Eddie 
Gosnell, a man very familiar with the local sporting scene. 
This week Frances E. Hughes continues her three-part series 
of one of the more colorful chapters of Terre Haute’s past. 

Next week, she will conclude with a story about Terre 
Haute’s notorious Red Light District, now only a memory. 


Second of a Series 
By Frances E. Hughes 


George Edward "Eddie" Gosnell was one of 12 children born 
to Andrew Jackson Gosnell and his wife, Isabel Eddington 
Gosnell. 

There were nine boys and three girls. Eddie was born in 1878. 

The Gosnell family was the second white family to settle in 
Terre Haute, according to a descendent of the family. Andrew ac- 
quired 200 acres of land south of US 40 from the site of St. Joseph's 
Church east to Deming Park. He also owned land near St. ۰ 

At one time, when in reverse circumstances, "Jack" Gosnell 
sold the land in the city to Demas Deming. 

Eddie's father was a river boat pilot and gunsmith. In City 
Directories of 1889, 1896 and 1898, Andrew Jackson Gosnell was 
listed as a river captain. In 1877 and 1878, he was listed as a 
gunsmith, and from 1889 to 1900, when he retired, he was listed as 
a river pilot, captain, steamboat captain and ''Master of Steamer 
Antelope.” 

In 1898, when he would have been 20 years old, Eddie was 
listed as a messenger boy for the Big Four Railroad, and in 1903 as 
a "boatman and trader." 

Shortly thereafter, Eddie’s first business venture was with 
Frank "Buster" Clark in a saloon at Second and Mulberry streets. 
Later, he also had a bar, called the Rain Barrel, at 659 North Third 
Street, where the Studio Lounge is now located. 


Gosnell House 


In 1905, Eddie built the Gosnell House, on the southeast cor- 
ner of Maple and Lafayette avenues, now the Twelve Points Hotel. 
He operated this for several years. In a collection of his, there are 
several small mirrors for ladies and match holders for men on 
which are printed his picture taken with his two dogs and the in- 
scription "Eddie, Teddie and Babe, Gosnell House." 

Gosnell’s next business venture was the opening of a 
roadhouse, the Oak View Club, near Spelterville, where the 
Grasselli plant was built. Here, he had al! soris of attractions such 
as cock fights for entertainment. 

He also had a large bear that stood at the bar and got drunk on 
sweet drinks. He gave the bear to a man on the river who took it 
with him in his boat when he went fishing. 

A monkey also was an attraction at the Oak View. Eddie would 
walk down the Milwaukee Railroad tracks to the river to bathe the 
bear and the monkey, leading them along behind him. 

Eddie always loved pets, just as his wife, Madam Edith Brown 
did, and off and on over the years he had a number of dogs. He 
preferred cocker spaniels and bulldogs. After he and Edith were 
married, they buried their pets on the property of his club and 
house north of the city, where they eventually had two pet ceme- 
teries with a tombstone for each pet. 

in 1916, Eddie bought 20 lots at Thirteenth and Haythorne 
streets and moved his Oak View Club there. 


Rod and Gun Club 


Five years later, he bought the property north of the city and 
started the Spring Creek Rod and Gun Club, a private club for men 
interested in skeet and trap shooting and fishing in the river. 

He built his clubhouse for these members there and changed 
the name to the Spring Brook Rod and Gun Club which it has been 
ever since. 

During prohibition, he ran his own liquor in for his club. 

Gangsters and the mobs never tried to move in on Eddie 


because he was a tough customer. Like all men in his position, he 
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Memorabilia of Eddie Gosnell includes hls little-worn 1905 derby 
hat from Foulkes Bros., a tall, old-fashioned beer stein, a spittoon from 
the old Gosnell House, and his monogrammed sterling silver flasks used 
during prohibition. 


Eddie Gosnell © 
stands with his @ 
bulldog Rusty in the ©" 
Photo at right, taken 
in 1957, five years 
before his death. 
Below is a photo of 
his Oak View Club 
near Spelterville. 
Frank "Buster" Clark 
is in the front seat of 
the car. Eddie is 
standing in front. 
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Eddie Gosnell didn't think 

a man should publicly 
embarrass his wife. If he 
was with another woman, he 
couldn't go in the big room. 


other than his wife, he could not take her in the big room or on the 
dance floor. 

Eddie also would not permit any bad language or improper 
behavior in his club. He was tough enough to be his own bouncer 
and to enforce his own rules. He did have gambling at the club, 
however. 

At one time, after they were married, Edith wanted to build on 
to his club and go in business but he would not permit it. She had 
Madam Brown's, a famous house of prostitution in the Red Light 
District. 

With ail this, Eddie was a courtly gentleman and the women 
loved him. He had many women in his life over the years. He was 
shrewd and an excellent business man and had more personality 
than Edith did. He was very careful with his money. 

While Edith had her companion and lived on at 206 North Sec- 
ond Street, so Eddie continued to live in his home near the club 
after their marriage. He had the same housekeeper, Sarah Strum, 
for 50 years. Actually, Eddie had little time outside the club for it 
was so demanding and had been the center of his life so long. 

Occasionally, Eddie would take some time off from the club 
and he and Edith would take a trip. It was always in this country -- 
never abroad -- because Eddie felt very strongly that people should 
spend their money where they made it. He also bought everything 
he could for himself and for the club locally for the same reason. 

Gosnell was an intelligent man with a keen and inventive mind. 
On Nov. 21, 1911, he had patented a letter marker he invented and 
marketed under the name of Gosnell Bros., 240-1/2 Wabash 
Avenue, Terre Haute. No one knows whether or not it was suc- 
cessful. 


Ladies Night 


Every Thursday night at the Rod and Gun Club was "'ladies' 
night" when wives of all the employees were invited for dinner and 
the evening. That was one day of the week that Edith was there. 
She would wear her beautiful clothes and diamonds and reign like 
a queen. 

The last years of Edith's life were spent at her home in Florida, 
except for a few weeks in Terre Haute each year. For a year, Eddie 
was ill with tuberculosis and he lived in a small house next to hers. 
He finally recovered but was never very well after that. He would go 
to Florida for the Winter after Edith died, and he died down there at 
the age of 83 on March 14, 1961. He left most of his large estate to 
his nephew, Hobart Gosnell, who had been associated with him in 
his business for many years. Among his bequests were $5,000 to 
the Boys' Club and $1,000 to the Lighthouse Mission. 

The old clubhouse burned in 1970 and a new one was built half 
a mile north of the former one. 

Hobart died in 1975, leaving no will. All of the Gosnell estate 
was then bought by Bob Johnson, who had been an employe of the 
club for 30 years. Eddie had amassed a considerable amount of 
assets, including 224 acres of land north of the city, which included 
several buildings, his home and the club; 240 acres of land in Ill- 
linois and other property in Terre Haute. 

Johnson still operates the Rod and Gun Club and serves as a 
genial host along with Joe Mattick, who has worked at the club for 
almost 40 years. They have continued the same courteous service 
offered by Eddie those many years. 

Recently, an addition was built onto the new club. It has an at- 
tractive antique entrance door with beveled glass in it. In the club 
are displayed much of the memorabilia of Edith and Eddie and of 
the days long ago. One attraction is the back bar from the old Ap- 
ple Club, and there are spittoons, steins, Eddie's silver flasks, der- 
by hat and keepsakes, as well as china, furniture, her pince nez 
and other remembrances ofEdith. 

Pictures of the couple and events in their lives also line the 
walls in one ofthe private rooms. It will be a long while before peo- 
ple start to say "Edith Who?" or "Eddie Who?" 
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when a vintage 1912 Coca-Cola 
calendar went for $11,700. 

Not all of the collection was 
sold, however, as ISU Founda- 
tion Managing Director Kevin 
Hoolehan explained. The Uni- 
versity is retaining the most 
valuable museum-quality pieces 
for public display. 

"Those pieces which are be- 
ing kept at ISU will have great- 
er value than those which were 
sold," Hoolehan said. “A major 
portion of the sale's proceeds 
will be dedicated to restoration 
and maintenance of the Carson 
Collection." 

Another important piece of 
Carson's collection also will be 
staying in the community. Dur- 
ing a special ceremony and 
fundraiser on the Friday 
evening of the auction, the ISU 
Foundation presented the Vigo 
County Historical Society with 
the large, ornate stained-glass 
canopy that once graced the 
front entrance of Terre Haute's 
most renowned brothel — Ma- 
dame Brown's. 

"We're plan- 
ning on mount- 
ing it in the 
front hallway of 
the museum af- 
ter it's been re- 
stored and re- 
furbished,” said 
Marylee Hagan, 
director of the 
Historical Soci- 
ety. (The cano- 
py was deemed 
so fragile it 
couldn't be re- 
moved from its 
crate.) 

“Terre 
Haute’s ‘color- 
ful’ past will 
certainly be pre- 
served this way. 
We're thrilled,” 
she added. & 


donate his life's work to the Indi- 
ana State University Foundation. 
By the time of the retired rail- 
road worker's death, the sprawl- 
ing collection comprised an off- 
beat mix ranging from the price- 
less to the commonplace and the 
ridiculous to the sublime. It was 
stored in Normal Hall for a 
number of years. 

The highest price drawn was 
the $15,000 an Ohio bidder 
paid for a I9th-century primitive 
Edgefield face mug. The second- 


most-dramatic moment came 
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Madame Brown's stained glass canopy 


more than six decades ago. 

Harold Carson's collection of 
"human-existence history" was 
gathered over a lifetime in Terre 
Haute. Carson bought the first 
item in 1928 and continued add- 
ing to the collection until his 
death in 1974. The eccentric col- 
lector is said to have often fore- 
gone food in order to purchase 
an item he desired. His burgeon- 
ing collection eventually over- 
flowed his modest home on 
Fourth Avenue. 

In 1969, Carson arranged to 
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CansoN COLLECTION: 
GOING, GOING, GONE! 


In all his years of auctioneering, 
Jeff Boston had never encoun- 
tered anything quite like ISU’s 
Carson Collection. 

“In 20 years of working auc- 
tions, this was the largest num- 
ber of items — unique items — 
that I have ever seen in one 
place,” said Boston. "About 
half of the items on sale were 
things that I’ve never seen in an 
Indiana auction in recent years. 
The sheer size was mind-bog- 
gling.” 

So mind-boggling that he 
was hesitant about taking on 
the challenge of selling the col- 
lection. 

“I was overwhelmed and re- 
luctant at first,” Boston admit- 
ted. “But a good friend sat me 
down and reminded me this 
was a once-in-a-lifetime oppor- 
tunity that should not be wast- 
ed.” 

Ultimately, the sale of the 
late Harold Carson’s collection 
of 15,000 items 
of Americana 


occupied four 
auctioneers for 
three days in 
mid-August. 
When the 
smoke had 
cleared from 
Terre Haute’s 
largest auction 
and the last 
“Sold!” was 
pronounced, not 
an item on the 
block was left 
unsold, and the 
ISU Founda- 
tion was 
$400,000 richer. 
The auction 
was the last 
chapter in a sto- 
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ry that began The canopy at its original location before gracing Madame Brown’s 1 
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Madame Brown era 


TERRE HAUTE'S 
RED LIGHT 
DISTRICT: HOW 
IT WAS THEN 


This photograph shows two of Terre Haute's 
ladies of the evening earlier in this century. 
Notice the dollar bill in the hose of the one 
seated. 


When the Tenderloin flourished 
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This fetching young lady posed in a photographer's studio for this 
picture shortly after the turn of the century. It wasn't unusual for 
prostitutes to dress up and have their pictures taken for advertising 
purposes. 
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Others were connected with brothels. Here, millionaires and 
drunken tramps stood side by side at the bar. There were many 
among men and many from out of town who patronized these 
places. 

Meharry was Republican committeeman for this district for 11 
years. 

Some men years ago took their sons to the houses when they 
reached a certain age to make them more “worldly.” 

Polly Adler titled her book, “A House Is Not a Home," but many 
of the houses of prostitution resembled private homes on the first 
floor. In some there were shelves of books, good furniture and a 
home-like atmosphere in the “parlor” where the girls were ex- 
hibited for the men to take their choice. 

Madams and saloonkeepers contributed to the political parties 
and one would judge that there was a regular payoff. 

Although the police had rules about the houses, there were 
many times, of course, when the rules were broken. The prostitutes 
were to be at least 21 years of age, not to smoke on the streets and 
not to leave the houses except on their days off. On their days off, 
they were to go to the doctor's office to be examined for venereal 
disease. There were to be no red lights nor red drapes in the 
Erde and the girls were not to sit in the windows or on the front 

eps. 

For many years, young people out on dates found it very excit- 
ing to drive up and down “the line" to see what went on. Usually 
the girls could be seen sitting on the steps or in the windows. Once 
a couple of scantily-clad girls sat in a position on the steps so that 
they looked naked and there was a steady stream of cars on both 
sides of the street until the police broke it up. 


` New girls check in 
When a new girl would come to town and enter one of the 
houses, the madam had to call the police. The girl's name, real 
name and home town were registered, she was supposed to go to 
the doctor for examination immediately and her day off was set. 
Some of these girls were from good families and some from very 
poor families. 
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Terre Haute’s Red Light 
District was home to hundreds 


LAST OF A SERIES 
By Frances E. Hughes 


It is said that prostitution is the oldest profession. 

As long as there are males and females, prostitution will al- 
ways be with us. 

In Terre Haute, for a number of years, prostitutes were fairly 
well confined to the Red Light District which covered an area from 
Water Street to Fourth Street and from Cherry Street to Chestnut 
Street. The houses with black prostitutes were on First Street with 
a few on Second Street. - 

Wars seem to affect prostitution for this district started during 
the Civil War and ended during World ۰ 

The houses had no signs in front, nor names, but were known 
by their addresses. The most famous of them was Madam Brown's 
but there were quite a few others that were almost as well known in 
this area and were well furnished and well run. The better houses 
made more money and the madams knew this. 


Districts were common 


Terre Haute wasn't any more wide open than any other city for 
they all had Red Light Districts in those days. 

This area of Terre Haute not only had saloons and brothels, 
but the Farmer's Market was there for years as was Jockey Alley, a 
horse trading center. The Boys Club was in this area, as well as a 
number of second hand stores and one of the city's first cleaning 
establishments. 

A retired madam of the district said when she came to Terre 
Haute and opened her house in 1940, there were no streetwalkers 
here. The prostitutes were all in the district and the police were 
careful to see that they stayed there. 

She said that there was much jealousy among the madams and 
the girls of the better and sleazier houses -- that the girls in the 
cheaper houses did not speak to those in the better ones. 

When the Federal Government stepped in in 1942 and de- 
manded that the Red Light District be closed down, Mayor Vern 
McMillan closed the houses and kept them closed for the rest of 
his term of office. Then, the madams moved out beyond the city 
limits. A few came back later and stayed until the Department of 
Redevelopment put an end to the district when the houses were 
tern down in 1969 and 1970. 

In the saloons of the area such as Johnny Boyd's, Mickey 
Meharray's, "Buster" Clark's, "Eddie" Gosnell's, “Blackie” 
Wright's, "Jim" Lockhart's, there were often rooms upstairs. 


The fate of 


Madame Brown's mirror 


Along with the mirror was a 
brass railing about three inches 
around and as long as the mir- 
ror, which must have been 
placed in front of the mirror to 
protect it. This railing stood 
about 30 inches high, accord- 
ing to Tapy. 


Tapy, who worked more than 
40 years for the Lammers Com- 
pany and then for the successor 
Stewart-Carey Company that 
bought out Lammers said the 
mirror needed resilvering and 
there was no way to have it 
done. Apparently no one 
wanted the mirror after Madam 
Brown died so it and the brass 
railing were disposed of on the 
dump. 


Forest Tapy, 2039 North Thir- 
ty-first Street, has answered the 
question about what happened 
to the huge mirror that used to 
grace one of the walls in 
Madam Brown's house. 

The mirror was thrown on the 
city dump some years ago. 

When Edith Brown shut down 
the house of prostitution in 1942 
and made the house at 206 
North Second Street into apart- 
ments, the mirror was picked up 
by the Morge Transfer and 
Storage Company for storage. It 
was kept at the warehouse of 
that company for several 
months and then sent to the Ed- 
ward S. Lammers and Son Paint 
and Glass Company for 


storage. 
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Some of the memorabilia from Terre Haute's racier days still remains. 
Left is a portrait of a nude that hung above the old Murphy's Bar be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth on Wabash in a room now occupied by the In- 
closure. Right is a portrait of Mickey Meharry who had a West End bar. 
Local artist Omer D. “Salty” Seamon painted this portrait of Meharry 
and a horse he rode in rodeos. 


x 
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This is part of a collection of fine china owned by 


Madame Edith Brown in her house at 206 N. Second 
Street. 
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pimp, for clothes and sometimes saved some. Some of the finest 
merchandise in the downtown stores was bought for years by pros- 
titutes. 

Usually, the madam and the girls worked out the house rules 
together. There were usually no special hours and the girls made 
their own. The girl could do as many “tricks” a day as she wanted. 
She could refuse to take a "client." As much as possible, a madam 
would try to protect her “ladies of the evening” from any abuse. 

Why do women become madams and girls become prosti- 
tutes? 

For MONEY! The same reason that some politicians and busi- 
ness men and women often prostitute their minds and morals. 

There will probably never be a Red Light District again, 
although it is estimated that there are now 1.3 million prostitutes in 
this country. 

Where are they? In the massage parlors? As streetwalkers? 
Students working their way through school? Girls soliciting on CB 
Radio? In the motels and hotels? 

One thing you can bet on. They are around. And they will be -- 
probably forever. Would it be better if they were confined in a Red 
Light District? That is the question many local persons still debate. 
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The girls came in all 
shapes and sizes. But 
the pretty girls were 
trouble. 


“It’s like sticking your hand in a rag bag," said the retired 
madam when discussing the kind of girls who came to the houses. 
Usually, someone would send them. Some girls had been married 
and some already had children. There were blondes, brunettes, 
red-heads, some even ugly and certainly not all pretty, some with 
unattractive bodies. It was personality that counted most in a pros- 
titute. 

“The pretty girls got us in trouble," said the madam. 

There was a variety of madams, too. They could all be tough 
when they had to be but some of them were outwardly refined. One 
who came here from Evansville to open a house had two gold teeth 
set with diamonds in the front of her mouth. 

One cam ehere after World War II from the Milan, Mich., 
prison. She had had a house in Cleveland, Ohio. 


It is estimated that about 1918 there were 600 prostitutes ‘‘on 
the line" in the Terre Haute Red Light District. When an encamp- 
ment of a fraternal lodge was held here in the 1930s, with 15,000 
men in attendance staying in hotels, rooming houses and in tents 
at the campsite across from the present stadium, 500 prostitutes 
were brought in from out-of-town. This caused a housing shortage 
in the Red Light District as well as in other parts of town. 

Not all Madams were former prostitutes, but most were. 
Madams did not take “tricks.” Most of them were either married or 
had one special ''friend." 


No organized crime 


Terre Haute kept out organized crime -- gangsters and mob 
rings from its Red Light District. There would be an occasional 
“accident” or ‘‘incident’’ but, by and large, ''the line" was run ina 
fairly orderly fashion, even during prohibition when some of the 
most notorious gangsters hid out here. 

In some houses liquor was served, but not in all. Food was 
seldom served in a ‘‘sex-for-sale’’ house, unless a friend dropped 
in at meal time and joined the “family” for dinner. 

There was no need for bouncers, according to the retired 
madam, as the madams themselves wouldn't let in men they knew 
were undesirable. If there was trouble in a house, the madam and 
the girls took care of it. 

If a girl were going to be a prostitute, she was probably better 
off in a house, especially one with a madam who would be in- 
terested in her and take care of her. The madam had good contro! 
over the girls in her house and many treated them just ۵ 
daughters." They were interested in their welfare and often kept 
track of them and were friends with them over the years after they 
left the houses. Some girls who left the houses wanted to forget 
and be forgotten and no one ever heard from them again. 

Most of the madams and girls just lived from day to day and 
made no serious plans for their future. Strange as it may seem, 
most of the prostitutes married and left the houses. Some made 
very good marriages and went on to live normal lives. 

Attire (or lack of it) varied in the houses -- some wore little, 
Some wore a sort of costume and others wore formal gowns. 


Pimps and outlaws 


Both the madams and girls were suckers for other people and 
lost or gave away most of their money. Some saved it and ended 
up in quite good shape financially -- especially the madams. About 
90 per cent of the prostitutes had pimps and that was where a lot of 
their money went. A girl who didn't have a pimp was called an ‘‘out- 
law." The pimps were not connected with the houses. 

The sky was the limit on what a prostitute could charge, 
although the “going rate” during the war years was usually $10 a 
trick. During the Depression, the rate went down as low as $1.00 
and even 50 cents in some houses. Two dollars was the going rate 
for years. The girl got first count of her money and often held out 
on the madam. For the half the madam got, the girl received room 
and board and her fines paid if the place was raided. If it were 
raided, it would stay closed for a week or two and then reopen. 

The girl spent her money for her visits to the doctor, for her 


